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XV.— RECENT PROGRESS OF THE LANDSMAAL 
MOVEMENT IN NORWAY. 1 



Suppose that fifty or sixty years ago the idea had taken 
root in these United States that we ought to have a national 
American language ; that as a free people, with a destiny of 
our own to carve out, we ought not to depend on a foren 
nation for the most important of all the instruments of 
civilization. Suppose, further, that some more or less 
competent scholar, by way of providing an American 
language, 'had carefully investigated a number of our local 
dialects and had made a sort of composit grammar and 
dictionary of them, standardizing the spelling on historical 
principles. Imagine, finally, a powerful and persistent effort 
to bring this language into use by means of legislation. 
Making all these suppositions, one has a rough analogy to 
what is now going on in the little rock-ribbed kingdom of 
Norway. 

1 A report read to the Germanic Club of Columbia University, Jan. 18, 
1910. 
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To be sure, the analogy is imperfect, for it fails in two 
particulars. In the first place, our American dialects are 
not rooted in the soil, but were themselves brought over 
from England. A language based on them would be no 
more indigenous than our literary English, and in using it 
we should simply be borrowing the worse instead of the 
better. In the second place, an American language called 
into being in the way I have supposed would have been so 
plainly stamped with the mark of vulgarity that it could not 
possibly have made any headway toward general acceptance. 
In Norway we have to do with dialects which were rooted in 
the soil, and to which no odium of vulgarity could attach, 
except in the minds of dainty city-folk. And there is really 
the rub. The conflict in Norway is virtually a conflict 
between city and country ; between urban refinement and 
rural Urwuchsigkeit. 

The experiment of the Norsemen, however it may ulti- 
mately turn out, is extremely interesting because of its 
uniqueness. Never before has the attempt been made, 
among a people with a literary tradition, to discredit an 
accepted literary language and put another in its place by 
means of legislation. One surmises at once that there must 
have been something very peculiar in the conditions, and 
such is in fact the case. A literary language usually 
develops out of a local dialect, which somehow gets the upper 
hand and imposes itself on a wider area as the standard 
form. In Norway nothing of this kind took place. From 
1397 to 1814 the country was virtually, if not in theory, a 
dependency of the Danish crown. During that long stretch 
of time the higher intellectual culture of the Norsemen 
became completely Danized. Danish was accepted as the 
language of books, journals, courts, laws, public administra- 
tion, and refined society ; and this state of affairs has 
continued to the present time, save as it has been modified 
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by the Landsmaal l movement, which is the subject of this 
article. 

Literary Norse, then, — I like to use that name for the 
language of Ibsen and Bj0rnson, instead of the awkward 
compound Dano-Norwegian, — is simply transplanted Danish. 
Of course it is not now identical with the Danish of Copen- 
hagen. There are differences of vocabulary growing out of 
a wide difference in the physical character, the industries, 
and the traditions of the two countries. There is some 
unlikeness of idiom, much unlikeness of pronunciation. But 
while the differences are rather noteworthy from the philolo- 
gist's point of view, they are practically unimportant, being 
of the same kind, tho more numerous and more strongly 
marked, as are found in British and American English. A 
Norseman converses with a Dane as an Englishman con- 
verses with an American, and on very much the same basis 
of mutual intelligibility and mutual toleration of each 
other's speech-habit. The newspapers of Copenhagen and 
Christiania do not differ more to the eye than do those of 
London and New York. 

In 1814 Norway was detached from Denmark and joined 
to Sweden as an equal partner in a dual monarchy. In the 
ensuing decades came a notable quickening of that national 
and democratic sentiment which everywhere characterizes 
the first half of the nineteenth century. The Norsemen now 
began to take a lively interest in their own indigenous 
culture, as manifested in folklore, songs, tales, customs, 
traditions and art. The old cosmopolitan ideals no longer 
seemed so admirable as they had seemed to an earlier 
generation. There was a disposition to exalt the plain 
people, who had kept alive the good old ways and remained 

1 Landsmaal is the Dame given to a more or less ideal language based on 
the country dialects. 
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uncontaminated by the vanities of the so-called higher 
civilization. The common man came into view as a sort of 
hero — the hero of a long-neglected romance. All this is 
one of the familiar phases of Romanticism. 

In such a state of public opinion it is not strange that 
patriotic Norsemen began to feel it as a disgrace that they 
had no literary language, but were compelled to use that of 
a neighboring people, with whom they no longer had even a 
political connection. It was useless for conservativs to 
point out that the language in which Norsemen habitually 
wrote was now just as much theirs as it was any one else's ; 
that it came to them naturally in childhood, just as it came 
to the Dane, and that some of the best Danish authors — 
including Holberg, the most famous of them all, — had been 
born in Norway. Considerations of this kind had little 
weight in presence of the one damning fact that literary 
Norse had been originally an importation from Denmark. 
Thus an issue was made between the Danophiles and the 
Danophobes, the former being content with their alien 
language, the latter demanding a simon-pure Norse civili- 
zation. 

And there were the dialects. During the long connection 
with Denmark the plain people of Norway — the farmers, 
herdsmen, and fishermen — had continued to speak their local 
idioms in very complete disregard of the imported fashion. 
They had not become Danized to any great extent, and their 
dialects were of immemorial age — much older than literary 
Danish. Moreover, these popular dialects were lineally 
descended from the Old Norse, a language which, on 
account of the unique interest of its literature, had now come 
to be invested, not only in the eyes of Norsemen, but in the 
eyes of scholars everywhere, with a kind of poetic halo. It 
is true that the majority of the more precious texts that we 
possess were written down in Iceland — are therefore Old 
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Icelandic instead of Old Norse. But Iceland was colonized 
in the ninth century by Norsemen, who took their language 
and their art with them. Politically the island became and 
remained Danish ; but its fine old literature is a child of 
Norway. What wonder, then, at a time when all the world 
was extolling the treasures of Old Icelandic literature, if the 
Norsemen were disposed to say : All that is ours. We 
did it. 

II. 

In 1842 an event happened which, while seemingly 
trivial, was destined to have important consequences. There 
was a young Norse scholar by the name of Ivar Aasen, a 
teacher of languages and a botanist — being poor he had not 
received a university training — who had taken to making 
observations on the dialect of the country-folk among whom 
he lived. His work came to the attention of the Throndhjem 
Scientific Society, which voted him a small stipend to enable 
him to pursue his studies. The language of the grant is 
worth quoting, because it shows how the matter was then 
regarded. Aasen was to " sojourn from time to time in those 
regions where there were to be found, in the popular 
dialects, the most and the best remains of the Old Norse 
language, which had been crowded out by the connection 
with a Germanized Denmark, and to make a grammar and 
a dictionary of the said dialects." The idea was, we see, 
that Norse was virtually an extinct language — killed by 
Danish, — but that there were "remnants" of it here and 
there. It was desirable to collect and preserve these 
remnants while there was still time. The method adopted 
by Aasen was to take such lists as he could find of alleged 
dialect words that were not literary Danish, visit the regions 
to which the words were ascribed^and ascertain if the words 
were actually in use. If he came across a new word he 
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incorporated it in his glossary. In this way he compiled his 
first dictionary of 1850. 

The book was very imperfect, since he had not visited all 
parts of Norway, and his method was not such as to insure 
completeness. It merely insured that the words which it 
did contain were in use somewhere. But, whatever its 
defects, the dictionary aroused great interest. Aasen was 
urged to continue his researches, and a larger public stipend 
was given him to that end. As he went on with his work 
he found that the mass of material was vastly greater than 
he or any one else had supposed, and that a very large part 
of it was genuine Old Norse, but slightly modified under the 
operation of well-understood phonetic laws. Evidently it 
was not a question of collecting the fading remnants of an 
extinct language, but of recording a language that was very 
much alive and had never been anything else. He came to 
the conclusion that he had to do, not with a mass of dialects 
differing notably from one another, but with a real national 
language whose local variations were rather unimportant in 
comparison with the underlying unity. This language had 
no written literature, but might it not develop one in the 
course of time ? If this was ever to happen it was necessary 
somehow to standardize the writing of the dialects, since 
there was no likelihood that any one of them would ever 
prevail over the rest. And the right principle of standardi- 
zation was at hand, as Aasen thought, in regularity of 
descent from Old Norse. 

The second edition of Aasen's dictionary appeared in 
1873 — a rather stately volume of 976 octavo pages. Prior 
to that time he had published a grammar and some speci- 
mens of the new-old language, which is now known as 
Landsmaal. Its partisans regard it as a discovery, while its 
opponents stigmatize it as an invention. In truth it is 
either, according to one's point of view. It is an invention 
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in that, as written by Aasen and his followers, it is not 
actually heard in any part of Norway. There is an element 
of artificiality in the process of standardization that was 
resorted to. On the other hand, it is a discovery in that it 
presents a real national language, different from Danish and 
largely the same everywhere. The local deviations from the 
ideal norm are no greater than can be found in England or 
France or Germany. 

III. 

A conflict soon began to rage about the new national 
language, which was taken up by various authors who wrote 
it with more or less of divergence from Aasen's ortho- 
graphic norm. A party arose which regarded the use of it 
as a sacred patriotic duty. School readers and grammars 
were provided, and the spelling was officially regulated 
anew. From the first Arne Garborg has been the leading 
champion of the cause, but there is now a creditable mass of 
Landsmaal literature by other hands than his. In 1885 the 
matter got into politics. By a vote of 78 to 31 the Storthing 
passed a resolution which called on the government to 
provide for the teaching of " the people's language " in the 
schools and for its use in official documents. The law went 
into effect in 1892 in this form : 

" The local school authorities shall decide whether school 
readers and other textbooks are to be printed in Landsmaal 
or in the ordinary book-language, and in which of these two 
languages the written exercises of the pupils shall be com- 
posed. But the pupils shall learn to read both languages." 

By a law of 1896 it was decreed, with reference to the 
intermediate schools, that the pupils " should be taught to 
read clearly and expressively both Lands'fnaal and the 
ordinary book-language, and to explain passages of literature 
in both." With reference to the secondary schools — the 
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gymnasia, which are located in the cities, — it was decreed by 
the same law that the pupils " might do their written 
exercises either in Landsmaal or in the ordinary book- 
language, but should always be given sufficient practice in 
writing the latter." 

In Norway the country districts can have their way if 
they will, for out of a total population of some 2,400,000, 
only about one-sixth live in towns of more than 10,000 
inhabitants. So far as a distant observer can judge, it must 
have been the real purpose of the country politicians who 
fathered the school-laws just quoted to drive out " Danish " 
and put Landsmaal in its place. Of course they did not 
announce any such revolutionary purpose. On the face of it 
their plea was plausible enough. They said in effect that 
the real language of the Norse people, with its fine old 
literature, had at least as good a right as the alien Danish to 
be taught in the schools, especially where the people wanted 
it. Hence the provision for local option. But they must 
have known very well that the effect of the laws, for a while 
at least, would be to produce a dire confusion in the schools. 
The teaching of the mother-tung, in its approved literary 
form, gives difficulty enough to-day in all civilized countries. 
Think, then, of a situation which compels the youngsters to 
learn two mother-tungs, or rather three ; for all parties agree 
that the local dialect, in its pure, unstandardized form, must 
be preserved and cultivated. To precipitate such a school- 
chaos would have been almost insane, unless it were regarded 
as an inevitable stage in the transition from one language to 
another. 

In November, 1899, the opponents of the new legislation 
called a great mass-meeting at Christiania to petition parlia- 
ment for a repeal or modification of the language-laws. The 
call was signed by a large number of prominent authors, 
scholars and professional men, including Bj0rnson, who thus 
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found himself, strangely enough, fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with conservativs. The call for the mass-meeting 
contained the following passage : 

" It is not an affair of the school to form language. 
Language must be formed by life, and tested and accepted 
there, before it comes into the school. The school should 
unite, not disrupt. All strife should be kept out of it, as 
far as possible. But these school-laws declare that every 
school-board in the land may decide which language shall be 
used for instruction. One board may presently reverse 
another's decision, or two boards in the same region may 
reach different conclusions. It is further decreed that the 
pupils of the intermediate and secondary schools, who for 
the most part are city-born, or the children of parents who 
read and write literary Norse, shall be thoroly instructed 
in a language which they regard as of inferior cultural value, 
and as not worth the time required for learning it." 

At the mass-meeting vigorous addresses were made by 
several of the most eminent men in Norway, Bjtfrnson speak- 
ing twice ; and for a long time thereafter the press teemed 
with articles on the all-absorbing Landsmaal question. It 
was urged by the conservativs that the school-laws were a 
menace to Norway ; that the existing literary language was 
the medium whereby Norsemen had become heirs and 
partakers of the modern world's intellectual life ; that the 
Landsmaal could only express a narrow range of back- 
country thoughts and feelings, had no words for abstract 
ideas, and could not deal with science, philosophy, or art ; 
that to adopt it would be to set back by several centuries 
the clock of Norse civilization. To all of which the other 
side had ready a reply, the substance of which was : For 
better or worse Landsmaal is our language, and Danish is 
not. In times past it has abundantly shown its literary 
capability ; therefore let us use it and develop it. 
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The great effort of the conservativs ten years ago turned 
out like the bugler's blast in the folksong : 

Er blies in sein Horn, 

Und alles, was er blies, das war verlorn. 

In other words, the school-laws were not repealed or modi- 
fied, and the public agitation presently fell away somewhat 
before the still greater excitement of the rupture with 
Sweden. Since the beginning of the new political era in 
1905 the language question has again come to the front, but 
no party is now agitating for a general repeal or a radical 
change of the school laws. It would be useless. Speaking 
generally, the laws are supported by an overwhelming 
majority, which is more likely to advance than to retreat. 
The latest modification of the law (1907) will have the effect 
of compelling the city high schools to give thoro instruc- 
tion in the writing of Landsmaal. This is a very different 
thing from teaching students to read it. Specially trained 
teachers will be required, and these are not yet to be had in 
sufficient numbers. But a vigorous effort is being made to 
meet this difficulty, and no doubt it will be met. The 
friends of Landsmaal are activ and energetic, working by 
means of the press, of societies, and latterly of the theater. 
Against them is a highly respectable association for the 
defense of the existing literary language. 

IV. 

How is the battle going to turn out in the next half- 
century ? This is of course a question for a guesser 
or a prophet. Norsemen themselves answer the question 
differently, according to their more or less passionate pre- 
possessions. Meanwhile, there are, certain facts which 
should clearly be taken into consideration in any attempt to 
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cast the horoscope. In the first place, while the present 
policy of the government is summed up in the demand for 
equality before the law, the little kingdom will not rest 
permanently in a bilingual condition. Second, anything 
like an outright triumph for either party is not in sight and 
is hardly to be expected. Third, the Landsmaal is making 
substantial progress. To the present writer, an impartial 
outside observer whose sympathies are very equally divided 
between the two parties, the project of a new national 
language for Norway seems far less chimerical than it seemed 
a few years ago. The most of the arguments which were 
urged against it are losing somewhat of their force. The 
problem of a practicable orthographic convention will be 
solved — is now in a fair way toward solution. Fourth, the 
general conditions of to-day are very different from those 
which prevailed in the era of Romanticism. The old 
farming-class no longer exists. The railway and telephone, 
the cheap newspapers, the mail service, and the modern 
public school have largely put an end to the old separation 
of country life from town life. There is an ever diminishing 
difference between the literary language and the speech of 
the country folk. 

Putting these facts together, it seems reasonable to expect 
that something like this will happen. Literary Norse will 
go on deviating more and more from standard Danish, by 
taking up into itself words, phrases and idioms which are 
distinctively Norse and belong to the speech of the people. 
On the other hand, the Landsmaal writers, who are becoming 
fairly numerous, will insist less and less on unimportant 
local peculiarities and will reach a practicable and generally 
accepted literary norm. At the same time they will enlarge 
their intellectual outlook, and therewith their vocabulary, by 
taking over more and more from the old literary idiom. 
For a while the two currents will flow side by side in more 
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or less hostile rivalry, but with an ever-increasing approxi- 
mation. At last they will merge into a new national 
literary language, which will be very different from Danish, 
but also quite different from any form of Landsmaal which 
is now being written. 

If this prediction should not be fulfilled there will be one 
more illustration, dating from the year of grace 1910, of the 
difficulties which beset the vocation of the modern prophet. 

Calvin Thomas. 



Note. — If any reader is curious to know how great the difference is 
between Landsmaal and literary Norse, he may get a little dim light from 
a comparison of the following versions of a part of Macbeth' s letter to his 
wife (Macbeth, Act I, scene 5) : 

They met me in the day of success ; and I have learned by the perfectest 
report, they have more in them than mortal knowledge. When I burned 
in desire to question them further, they made themselves air, into which 
they vanished. Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, came missives 
from the king, who all-hailed me "Thane of Cawdor" ; by which title, 
before, these weird sisters saluted me, and referred me to the coming-on of 
time, with "Hail, king that shalt be ! " 

(Landsmaal, from a recent school reader). Dei m0tte meg paa siger- 
dagen ; og fullgod visse hev eg for at dei veit meir enn menneskje. Daa 
eg brann av hug etter aa spyrja deim meir, gjorde dei seg til luft, og i lufti 
kvarv dei. Med' eg stod klumsa og undrast paa dette, kom de bodberarar 
fraa kongen ; dei helsa meg "Thegn av Cawdor." Med den tignardomen 
hadde volvesystrane alt helsa meg, og tala um framtidi med dei ordi, 
" Heil deg, som heretter skal verte konung! " 

(Literary Norse). De madte mig paa seirens dag ; og jeg har fuld 
vished for, at de ved mere end d0delige mennesker. Da jeg braendte af 
begjserlighed efter at sp0rge dem videre ud, skabte de sig til luft og 
forsvandt i luften. Medens jeg stod fortabt og undrede mig over dette, 
kom der udsendinger fraa kongen, som hilste mig som " Thegn af 
Cawdor" ; samme titel som hexes0strene tidligere hilste mig med, og 
hentydede til hvad fremtiden vilde bringe mig, i de ord, "Hil dig, du som 
skal blive konge ! " 



